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Paris. Not only did he play upon Italian irritation at
the French seizure of Tunis, upon their fears regarding
Bizerta, but he encouraged Crispi to find compensation
in East Africa; and he supported him in the foolish
and dangerous tariff war which he declared upon the
French in 1889. The situation, at one moment, became
so strained that a Russian army was concentrated
against Austria and the Italians lived in daily terror
of a French bombardment of Spezzia. In April of
1889 Crispi assured Lord Dufferin that war in Europe
appeared to him inevitable.

Meanwhile, however, the high taxation necessitated
by Crispins armament policy and the heavy losses to
which Italian commerce was exposed by his tariff war
with France, had weakened the Prime Minister's
position in his own country. The Italians, at that
date, were not at all sure that they wanted to be a
Great Power or to possess an Empire overseas. They
accused Crispi of being a pawn on Bismarck's chess-
board, of deliberately provoking bad relations with
France, and of exposing Italy to financial bankruptcy
owing to his absurd colonial ambitions. The dismissal
of Bismarck, in March, 1890, far from easing Crispi's
position, much encouraged the opposition against him.
He was accused of corruption and even bigamy. And
on January 31, 1891, he fell from power.

Lord Dufferin's own relations with this forceful and
dynamic statesman were concerned mainly with his
East African and Abyssinian adventures. Already in
1881 the Italians had purchased Assab Bay from a
Red Sea Sultan and in 1885 they seized Massowah.
Crispi realised that the latter port would, unless
possessed of a hinterland, be only an encumbrance.